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NOTE AND COMMENT 



The Law School — Changes in the Faculty— Readjustment of 
Courses of Study. — Professor Floyd R. Mecliem, after eleven years of effi- 
cient service at Michigan, last spring accepted a call to the University of 
Chicago. 

The regret felt by faculty and students here at Professor Mechem's sever- 
ance of his connection with Michigan will be shared by those of our readers 
who, during the last decade, have studied law under his guidance. His nat- 
ural ability and indefatigable industry, his acute grasp of legal principles, his 
power of lucid statement and his fine literary taste, together with his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the student's difficulties, have won for him the highest 
esteem as a teacher. 

It is our good fortune to note, however, that the vacancy in the Tappan 
professorship caused by Professor Mechem's withdrawal has been most worth- 
ily filled by the appointment to this chair of Henry M. Bates of Chicago. 
Mr. Bates, having been graduated from the University of Michigan in 1890, 
has since actively pursued legal practice in Chicago in partnership with 
John M. Harlan, and the high regard in which he is there held for his legal 
ability and acquirements, his studious habits, literary aptitude and agreeable 
personality, testifies to the wisdom of his appointment. 

Another change in the personnel of the law faculty has been caused by the 
resignation of Judge A. V. McAlvay, who fo* six years has been a non-resi- 
dent lecturer, and whose increasing duties as judge of the nineteenth judicial 
circuit made necessary the relinquishment of his work here. His genial pres- 
ence and generous sympathy — qualities which, coupled with his extensive 
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experience in practice, have made him so eminently successful as a trial 
judge— will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Gustav Stein, of the class of 1902, a member of the first board of edi- 
torial assistants of this Rbvibw and of high rank as a student, has been 
appointed instructor in the course in Conveyancing. 

It is gratifying on many accounts, to note in passing that the attendance 
equals, and bids fair to exceed, that of previous years. 

A readjustment of some courses of study has been made in consequence of 
the changes noted above. 

Professor Lane will conduct the senior course in Constitutional Law and 
Professor Bogle that in the Science of Jurisprudence. Professor Bates will 
take the senior courses in Wills, Public Officers, Public Corporations and 
Extraordinary Legal Remedies, and the first year course in Sales. Professor 
Thompson has made changes in his course in Real Property, and will use Tif- 
fany's recent work as a text, while his course in Torts will be taken by Pro- 
fessor Wilgus, so that Torts will occupy two hours throughout the year under the 
latter's tuition. Professor Wilgus will also take Private Corporations for the 
entire year as a two hours' course. Assistant Professor Sage will conduct the 
senior course in Taxation, formerly in charge of Professor Mechem, and the 
first year course in Domestic Relations, in addition to his courses of last 
year. 

Concerning the Michigan Law Review — for which Professor Mechem 
has done so much — we will merely say now that it is the intention of the fac- 
ulty to maintain its high standard and to fulfill the design set out in its first 
number. 

Sir Frederick Pollock's Visit to Michigan. — It was our privilege to 
have Sir Frederick Pollock with us as Special Lecturer during the week begin- 
ning October 5th. Our readers will be glad to learn that in the next issue of 
the Review we shall publish in full two of the lectures delivered on this 
occasion ; these two being in many respects the most valuable and interesting 
of the course. 

The lecturer's general theme was The Expansion of the Common Law, 
and the several lectures were respectivelyentitled: 1. The Foundations of 
Justice, 2. The Scales of Justice, 3. The Sword of Justice, 4. The Law of 
Reason — (a) The Law of Nature and of Nations (b) Natural Justice in the 
Common Law. It is this last discourse, which as delivered, Sir Frederick 
divided into two lectures, that will appear in our next issue. 

Throughout the lectures the enduring quality of fundamental principles 
was emphasized. In the first lecture it was shown how our law has develop- 
ed by a steady progress upward. With its continuous history of more than ten 
centuries it has adapted itself to the settlement of the ever- increasing legal 
questions arising in ourcomplex civilization. The more ancient Roman law 
has encountered catastrophies in the course of its development, while the com- 
mon law has continued its unbroken course through political revolutions and 
dynastic changes. No tyrant has dared lay hands on it — and in the days 
when no one knew just who was king this law still held its own. 

And the history of our courts has been continuous. While Judges have 
through seven centuries improved both law and procedure, they have felt that 
they were not stating a new system. 



